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of influence" in southern Anatolia, including the port
of Adalia; Great Britain and France were to receive
essentially the same territorial privileges as were laid
out in the Sykes-Picot Agreement; the capitulations were
to be reestablished and extended. In a word, Turkey
was to be developed thereafter entirely under foreign
tutelage. (For significant economic terms, see Select'
Documents 22 and 23.) But the Treaty was never ratified
by any nation except Greece. The Allies were helpless
in enforcing its provisions on the vanquished nation.
The Nationalists pledged themselves to resist to the end
any attempt to enforce the Treaty of Sevres.
i Again Allah seemed to be on the side of the Kemalists
when, after the death of King Alexander of Greece on
October 25 caused by a monkey bite, popular elections
in Greece held on December 5, 1920, resulted in a sweep-
ing decision to recall Constantine as the King of the
Hellenes. The result of this plebiscite greatly imbittered
France against Greece; and since Greece was regatded
as a protege of Great Britain, the French foreign office
gave its backing to the Kemalists. In .defense of ^his
change in policy, the late M. Philippe Millet has staled
that the French attitude was based on three considera-
tions, (1) a strong Turkey, (2) a regard for the French
Moslem colonies, and (3) the Straits. The main fault
with French policy, he added, has been the one which
Austria has been reproached for; namely, that of being
invariably late in doing the right thing. The British
foreign policy was to conserve and consolidate the mili-
tary and diplomatic gains in the East (with little regard
for Indian Mohammedans), and to work through the
Hellenes in the Balkans and Asia Minor. Thus, France
and Britain were sowing seeds of discord which imme-
diately germinated in their European diplomatic
relations.J

During 1921 and 1922 the Nationalist Movement de-